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R. C., aged thirty-one years, a 

tin-smith, native of England, 
first presented himself to me for ex- 
amination in the early part of the 
year 1873. 

He presented a moderately anzemic 
look, though not emaciated; tem- 
perature natural; pulse unsteady, and 
sometimes intermittent, but slightly 
accelerated and soft; tongue clean; 
expression of countenance sad, or 
dejected; feet and whole lower ex- 
tremities moderately swollen, from 
edematous infiltration. He 
plained of general weakness, impair- 
ed appetite; shortness of breath, on 
attempting exercise ; dull pain in the 
epigastric and right hypochondriac | 
regions, with pain and sense of pres- 
sure directly over the pubes; bowels | 
inactive ; and urine less than natural, 


com- 


and slightly albuminous. The epi- 
gastric and left hypochondriac regions 
were full; but neither by percussion 
or palpation could I detect any well- 
defined tumor, or visceral enlarge- 
ment. Percussion showed a moder- 
ately-increased area of cardiac dull- 
ness, but all other parts of the chest 
resonant as natural. 

Auscultation cardiac 
valvular murmurs, and no pericardial 


revealed no 


friction sound, but a certain unstead- 
iness of rhythm and feebleness of im- 
pulse, with occasional intermission. 
Pulmonary sounds natural. The ex- 
amination of the patient left a strong 
impression that the heart and kidneys 
were the principal organs involved in 
disease; and yet a close analysis of 
the symptoms left the nature of the 


disease unexplained in both. The 
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urine was neither so scanty nor so 
highly aibuminous as to correspond 
with the amount of cedema of the 
lower extremities, the fullness of the 
left half of the abdomen, and the oc- 
casional severe abdominal pains. The 
symptoms relating to the heart were 
still more unsatisfactory. The increas- 
ed area of cardiac dullness, and un- 
steady rhythm of the heart, could not 
he from serous effusion into the peri- 
cardium, because the cardiac sounds 
and impulse were not distant from the 
surface, nor was the respiration hur- 
ried and oppressed when in the hor- 
izontal position. ‘There was no in- 
creased impulse, sustained force of 
systolic contraction, or valvular mur- 
murs, as in muscular hypertrophy ; 
neither was there any loud ringing 
quality to the sounds, as in hyper- 
trophy with dilatation of the cavities. 
Neither could the weak and irregular 
action of the heart be attributed 
either to fatty degeneration or to de- 
rangement of innervation, for these 
would not be accompanied by en- 
largement. 





Hence, | was wholly unable to sat- | 


isfy myself concerning the exact 


pathological condition of the heart. | 
But believing there was some obscure | 


organic change taking place in the 


kidneys, and, perhaps, mesenteric 


glands, | advised a mildly alterative | 


and diuretic treatment, which result- 
ed in an increase in the action of the 
kidneys, a disappearance of all traces 
of albumen from the urine, and a 
gradual removal of the oedema of the 
lowerextremities. Still, he continued 


to complain of a deep-seated feeling of 
fullness and stiffness through the lum- 
bar and left hypochondriac regions, | 
with occasional sharp pains, and a 
sense of pressure just above and be- 
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hind the symphisis pubis, and inability 
to endure more than very moderate 
exercise. The cardiac phenomena, 
also, remained unchanged. 

He continued to call on me for ad- 
vice occasionally through the sum- 
mer, and was kept on light, plain 
food, mild tonics, especially such as 
were calculated to promote digestion 
and keep the bowels regular, occa- 
sional alteratives and diuretics, as the 
urine frequently became scanty, and 
moderate exercise in the open air. 
The general tone of his health im- 
proved gradually, until, for two months 
in the autumn, he felt confident that 
he would be able to resume his busi- 
ness in the spring. 

Early in the winter, however, he 
came to me again, with the same ob- 
scure symptoms in the cardiac and 
abdominal regions, to which was add- 
ed a subacute bronchitis, character- 
ized by severe, harsh cough; soreness 
on both sides; shortness of breath; 
a scanty mucus expectoration; a co- 
pious mixture of moist and dry rhon- 
chi; no increased dullness on per- 
cussion, and but little general fever. 
He was directed the following mix- 
ture, in doses of a teaspoonful four 
times a day, and a laxative pill to reg- 
ulate the bowels: . 

i. —Ammo. hydrochlo., 3 iij. 
Ant. et, pot. tart., grs. ij. 
Morph. sulph., grs. iij. 
Glycyrrhizz syr., 3 iv.--Mix. 

His bronchial symptoms slowly dis- 
appeared ; but they were renewed with 
considerable severity two or three 
times during the winter. he last of 
these attacks was about four weeks 
before his death, during which the 
breathing was much obstructed, and 
the expectoration and physical signs 
indicated slight pneumonic exudation. 
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Just as he recovered from this attack, 
a violent turn of vomiting and purg- | 


ing supervened, the discharges from 
the bowels being copious, thin, and 
frequent, and accompanied by severe 
abdominal pains. 
the following mixture, in doses of a 
teaspoonful every hour, at first, and 
every two hours after the first three 
doses : 


.—Acid carbolic cryst., yrs. viij. 
Glycerine, 3 ss. 
Tinct. opii et camph., 3 iiss. 
Aqua 2 ij.— Mix. 


At the end of twenty-four hours 
the vomiting had ceased ;_ the intesti- 
nal discharges became less frequent, 
but mixed with mucus and blood. 

Although a variety of remedies were 
faithfully used, yet they only served 
to lessen the frequency of the pas- 
sages and the abdominal pains, but 
did not suppress the intestinal dis- 
ease. The patient seemed to lose all 
appetite and power of assimilation, 
lost flesh rapidly, and died from ex- 
haustion on the 18th of March, 1874. 
Twenty-four hours after death a fost- 
mortem examination, was made by 
Prof. J. S. Jewell, aided by Drs. F. H. 
Davis, and H. M. Bannister. 

On opening the chest, the lungs 
and their appendages were apparently 
healthy ; the pericardium was closely 
adherent to the surface of the heart, 
over most of its extent; but the whole 
organ was nearly double its natural 
size. The increase of bulk was owing, 
in part, to increase of muscular struc- 
ture, and in part to enlargement of 
the ventricles. ‘The pericardial ad- 
hesions appeared very old, and con- 
tained a thick layer of calcareous mat- 
ter, making the heart appear as if al- 
most completety encased in a layer of 


He was ordered | 
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The valves and endo-cardial 
surface of the heart appeared entirely 
natural. |The section presented is 
from the apex of the heart, and shows 
the thickness of the muscular struc- 
ture at the apex of the left ventricle— 
the pericardium exteriorly—and the 
calcareous deposit between the latter 
and the proper surface of the heart]. 
On opening the abdomen, no impor- 
tant morbid changes were noticed, ex- 
cept in the left kidney and ureter. 
The kidney was enlarged to nearly 
four times its natural size; of lighter 
color, especially in spots; regular in 
outline and feel; with no marks of 
The 
pelvis and ureter, to within one or 
two inches of the bladder, were great- 
ly distended, the ureter being, in 
some places, more than an inch in 


bone. 


recent or acute inflammation. 


diameter. This enlargement was ap- 
parently occasioned by a calculus im- 
pacted in the lower end of the en- 
larged part of the ureter, which may 
still be seen in the specimen present- 
ed to you. On laying open the kid- 
ney, the distended pelvis and infundi- 
bula presented the usual multilocular 
cystic appearance, and were filled with 
a turbid sero-purulent fluid, with nu- 
merous concretions varying in size 
from a pin’s head to a large pea, and 
irregular in shape. ‘The lining mem- 
brane of the ureter and pelvis of the 
kidney was thickened, and presented 
the usual white color seen in chronic 
pyelitis. But the increased bulk of the 
kidney was not altogether due to dis- 
tention of the pelvis and infundibula. 
Both the cortical texture and pyra- 
midal bodies were greatly hypertro- 
phied or enlarged, and changed in 
appearance. Large pre- 
sented a light gray or yellowish color, 
and the appearance of having under- 


portions 
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gone caseous or tuberculous degener- 
[All these changes are well 
represented in the section of the kid- 


ation. 


ney here presented, and the dilated 
portion of the ureter. Some of the 
calculous concretions still adhere to 
one or two of the pouches embraced 
in the section, and others may be felt 
or seen in the ureter]. ‘The mucous 
membrane of the ilium and colon was 
not examined ; 
tents of the cranium. 
ject in reporting this case, aside from 
the interest attached to an examina- 


neither were the con- | 
The chief ob- 
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tion of the morbid specimens, is to 
illustrate the difficulty of making a 
satisfactory diagnosis concerning the 
pathological condition of the heart. 
In the course of a somewhat extend. 
ed practice, I have met with but one 
presenting — similar 
difficulty of making an exact diagno- 
sis; and after death there was the 
same combination of old pericardial 


case previously, 


adhesion, calcareous encasement, and 
hypertrophy of muscular structure, 
with perfect condition of the valves 
and endocardium. 


KAST TENNESSEE. —ITS CLIMATE, PREVAILING 
DISEASES, ETC. 


By F. K. 
DITORS oF EXAMINER: | often 

—« receive letters from medical men 
and others, inquiring in regard to East 
‘Tennessee, its climate, prevailing dis- 
eases, etc., and also whether I would 
advise invalids to come here. 

In the first place, I can say that, 
after having spent seven winters in 
Knoxville, the climate from Novem- 
ber to April is decidedly mild. 
during the time (winter of 1872-73) 
the mercury In 
our coldest days it is rare to find it 
During the same 


went below zero. 
below 10° above. 
winter twenty-two inches of snow fell. 
With that exception, it has seldom 
aggregated more than from six to ten 
inches during the season. Rain 
frequent in winter, taking the place 
of snow at points further north. 
is rare for the ground to freeze more 
than three or four inches. 
is perhaps the prevailing condition of 


Once | 


is | 
It | 


Dampness | 


3AILEY, M.D., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


the atmosphere, although we some- 
times have fifteen days in a month 
without rain. 
to require the face to be muffled; and 
frozen ears or cheeks are unheard of. 
Still, as cold is a relative term, there 


It is never so cold as 


is sometimes much discomfort felt, 
unless a person is warmly clothed. 
With a warm suit of «nderclothing, it 
is very easy to keep warm, even while 
riding in the coldest days. Perhaps 
one-half of the people never wear an 
overcoat. With proper care in the 
construction of houses, the people 
can be comfortable with an amount 
of fuel which, in the North, would 
only suffice in March or April weather. 
During the winter just passed, there 
has been but little cold weather. But 
four inches of snow have fallen; and 
our people must content themselves 
with ice less than two inches in thick- 
ness, There were butthreeorfourdays 
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in which even that could be secured. 

In regard to this region being a 
place of winter-residence for invalids, 
I have no doubt of its advantages. 
The few who come from year to year 
are generally benefited, and speak 
with delight of the balmy air on our 
coldest days, in contrast with the 
piercing blasts of northern latitudes. 
This is also a desirable point for 
those who have spent the winter in 
Florida ; since they can stop here in 
the spring months, before going to 
their northern homes. 

‘There is no question as to asthmat- 
ics being benefited by a residence in 
this climate., Persons afflicted with 
catarrhal affections generally feel re- 
lieved at once. Many have come 
here from not only the Northwest, 
but also from the Atlantic coast, at 
all points between Maryland: and 
Maine, and found the change bene- 
ficial in catarrh, bronchial affections, 
and asthma. 

There .is one important item to be 
considered, which is, that all invalids 
whose cases demand a good deal of 
outdoor exercise, will be benefited 
here in winter, because it is seldom 
so cold as to keep a person in doors. 
Intense cold is utterly unknown, and 
probably always will be. 

With an elevation of one thousand 
feet above the sea, in a region of high 
undulations, but not strictly moun- 
tainous, with no marshes, or wide 
river-bottoms, miasmatic diseases are 
seldom seen—never unless imported. 
Intermittents are no more seen in 
the hilly portions of East ‘Tennessee 
than in New Hampshire or Vermont. 

As I may have stated in some for- 
mer communication, this region is 
well adapted to persons of middle or 
more advanced age, who have suffered 
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from miasmatic diseases, and are left 
with various chronic ailments incident 
to them. 

Phthisis pulmonalis is not prevalent 
here. It is seldom that we meet with 


| a case of fatal lung disease which is 





| is but rarely seen. 


not a direct result of acute pneumonia 
or pleurisy. 

We find but little prevalent disease 
among children. infantum 
In white families, 


Cholera 


| where an intelligent regard is paid to 


hygiene, the children grow up fat and 
stout. Scarlet fever, in a mild form, 
has occurred but once since 1867. 
The other diseases incident to child- 
hood are commonly mild in type. In 
fine, it is seldom that any disease pre- 
vails epidemically. Chronic affections 
furnish a great proportion of the 
practice, 

Uterine diseases, both functional 
and organic, are very common, espec- 
ially among the class who either can- 
not, or will not, properly protect the 
feet from cold and dampness in winter 
and spring. ‘There is, perhaps, in all, 
a want of firmness in the tissues, which 
render the people liable to some forms 
of disease, more than in the North. 

In summer, the heat is continuous, 
but not on an average greater than in 
the Northern States. Sunstroke is al- 
most unknown among these hills and 
mountains. I have heard of but one 
case in Knoxville which was called 
sunstroke, and that was doubtful in 
its character. There is probably no 
region east of the Rocky Mountains 
where the summer months can be 
spent with more comfort than among 
these hills. There are numerous 
watering-places all along the valleys, 
where people can stay for three or 
four months in summer with great 
benefit to the health. The mineral 
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springs are found gushing out from 
some mountain or hillside, in a shaded 
and elevated spot, and generally much 
higher than this city. Great numbers 
come every summer from the Gulf 
States and spend the time very pleas- 
antly, besides escaping from an un- 
healthy locality. This is, then, a hap- 
py medium between North and South, 
and a safe retreat from the regions of 
cold winter, on the one hand, and ex- 
tremely hot summer, on the other. 


advantages afforded here to those, 


desire further to allude to the 


who, having spent the winter months 


farther South, find it necessary to 
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excellent opportunities of observing 


> 
, 


H. 


\ 


S physician-in-chief of all Aus- 
trian government railroads, Dr. 
Keller has certainly enjoyed 


the result of disease ravaging in the 


large community entrusted to his 
care; and this is the second year that 
a report on this particular affection, 
variola, has been issued. But as the 


number of cases observed during 
1872 was but limited (573), compared 
with the experience of 1873. and the 
relative figures obtained identical, we 
shall limit our attention to the epi- 
demic of last year: 

The Austrian railroads are depend- 
ent on about 37,000 employes, which, 
with their families, constitute an army 
of 55,000 to 60,000 persons, under the 
supervision of 80 physicians, Of this 


Or 


I. f. ELLER, IN 


WVUNICA TIONS. 
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leave on account of the heat, but do 
not wish to return to their homes till 
June. From the middle of March to 
the first of June, the weather here is 
delightful, and no pleasanter spot 
could be selected as a half-way point. 
The scenery is beautiful at all seasons; 
but in spring it is particularly so. 

‘The above remarksare made through 
the columns of ‘THE MrepicaL Exam. 
INER as a medium of communication 
to physicians who are desirous of ob- 
taining information for the benefit of 
their patients and friends. 


March gth, 1574. 


SMAI.L-POX, 


rok “AuLG. WIENER MED. 


GRADLE, M.D). 


number, during the year 1873, the 
loathesome disease attacked 2,054 1n- 
5 
tality of 18.74 per cent. 


dividuals, of whom 355 died—a mor- 
Classifying 
these cases, we find amongst them— 


1337 persons never vaccinated, with 219 deaths, 
voa mortality of 

yO persons once vaccinated, w 
40 
ai 
O4 


‘ 16, ype. 
ith 148 deaths, 24.83 
Pe fe 15.22 


re-vaccinated, 
“prev iously attacked, 
. unknown, 


The prominent feature of this table 
is the large number of cases pre- 
viously vaccinated; but, unfortunate- 
ly, we are not told what per centage 
of the entire population have under- 
gone this operation, though certain- 
ly the greater. At any rate, immuni- 
ty against a subsequent attack seems 


less perfect than ordinarily supposed 


| unless vaccination had been careless- 
ly performed ?— Z7yans/ator|. But how 
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about the greater fatality—24.83 per 
cent., versus 16.38 per cent.—of the 
non-vaccinated individuals? A crit- 
ical analysis reveals this apparent 
ing to the necessity of accurate record 
of all circumstances connected with 


the case, especially age, to render | 


statistics valid. Not desiring to re- 
publish all tables of Dr. Keller, we 
call attention but to the following : 


VACCINATED, NON-VACCINATED., 


| 


Mortality. 


Attacked. 


| Mortality.’ 


5-10 
10-15 
1§-20 
20-30 
30-40 
4qu-50, 
50-60 
60-70 


66.66 
1337 | 219 


16.38 596 


The immense influence of age is 
manifest in the figures. According to 
them, 10 to 20 years is the most favor- 
able period, as regards the prognosis, 
while towards either extreme a rap- 
idly increasing ratio of death is the 
rule; and especially fatal is the affec- 
tion in the first two years of life. The 
mortality at different periods, of the 
class not vaccinated, is, if anything, 
smaller than in the other category ; 


but whence the difference in the sum- | 


mary? Qn taking the average fatal- 
ity of all cases above two years of age, 
13.76 per cent. presents the mean 
number for vaccinated persons, and 
13.15 per cent. for those not enjoying 
that advantage (?); so that above this 
period Dr. Keller believes he has 
proven the inability of vaccination to 
avert an unfavorable result ; but, look- 


ing at the table, the difference in the | 
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number of deaths below this age is 
also found in favor of the non-vaccin- 
ated, while the much greater number 
—231 unprotected, to 80 vaccinated 
children—of a class of individuals with 


Jeeble powers of resistance, will, of 


course, raise the mortality of a gtven 
number of cases tn which they are in- 
cluded. ‘Vhis is much more evident 
on stating the 
young subjects in either class, viz.: 


proportion of such 


80 in 1337, or 5.98 per cent. of the 
vaccinated individuals—231 in 596, 
or 37.08 per cent. of the other— 
were below two years of age, and “As 


Sor the reason that comparatively few 


children are vaccinated below that pe- 
riod. 

Accepting these statements as faith- 
ful and accurate, Dr. Keller’s conclu- 
sions seem justifiable, viz.: that vac- 
cination gives neither immunity, e# 
masse, against the disease for which it 
is employed, nor does it render small- 
pox less dangerous—the apparent 
mildness of the affection, in the “ pro- 
tected’’ persons, being caused by in- 
evitable circumstances, dependent on 
the law of nature, that the constitu- 
tion, at the tender age of one and two 
years, possesses less resistance to dis- 
ease than at a more advanced period. 
Finally, he considers vaccination use- 
less. Re-vaccination, likewise, show- 
ing a mortality of 15.22 per cent., 
shares no better fate in the author’s 
opinion, since the absence of any chil- 
dren under four years of age amongst 
the number precludes the admission 
of a normally high rate of fatality. 

In conclusion, the immunity afford- 
ed by a previous attack of variola, 
seems a doubtful one to the Austrian 
physician, as three cases, between five 
and ten years, proved it to be of but 
short duration, though the somewhat 
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high mortality of 18.18 per cent. may | 
be accounted for by the other extreme | 
in the time-table, which many of the | 
cases had attained. But the high age 
of these individuals, as well as the 
very scarcity of the cases, when in 
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the community so large a number of 
persons previously attacked, or re- 
peatedly vaccinated, exist, induces us 
to attribute to such immunity more 
efficacy than Dr. Keller is willing to 
grant. 


J ranslations. 


TREATMENT 


OF 


PNEUMONITIS. 


By Dr. A. HERMANN, OF PESTH. 


Translated for Tut Examiner, /rom the Allvemeine Wiener Med. Zeitung, by H. Grave, M.D. 


(Continued from Number VI.) 


[ AVING referred to the vast 

influence of age and the seat 
of the lesion on the result, some 
other points incident to the prognosis 
may A full, strong 
pulse is always a_ welcome sign; 
and, though the temperature reach 
104° F., little anxiety need be ex- 
perienced while the circulation con- | 
tinues vigorously; in fact, animal heat | 
seems of little importance, in a prog- 
nostic view, since severe, even fatal 
cases, will often not advance beyond 
102° F., while mild attacks may be 
accompanied by a high temperature, | 
which is of no evil foreboding as long 
as the pulse does not become sma// 
and frequent, Constitution, tempera- 
ment, “diathesis,”’ appear of secondary 
importance; even previous diseases 
are not so detrimental as might be 
supposed; thus, of nine cases of pneu- 
monitis supervening on phthisis, but 
one succumbed. 


be mentioned. 





Approaching the more especial sub- 
ject of these remarks, the treatment 
of the disease, Dr. Hermann at once 
declares that no remedy is known to 
abort pneumonitis; hence, but symp- 
tomatic indications can be filled. Ex- 
perience has shown that subjective 
im provement in the patient’s condition 
is synchronous with the abatement of 
fever, if the diminution of temperature 
and reduction in the frequency of 
the pulse constituted simultaneous 
events; hence, many have been the 
attempts, always unsuccessful, to an- 
ticipate nature in this respect, as ad- 
vocates of which theory we need but 
mention Traube and Juergensen. 

In his work on “Symptoms of Dis- 
eases of the Respiratory and Circu- 
latory Systems,” Traube says: “Ther- 
mometric observations of mine have 
shown several remedial measures 
possessing febrifuge properties. Dig- 
italis has been mentioned. I need 
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also refer to venesection, methodic 
refrigeration, and calomel. ‘Their mo- 
dus operandi, unknown to us, is of 
less import than the knowledge of 
their power. Furthermore, I have 
found that their influence on the tem- 
perature and the pulse decomes more 


marked, according to their late applica- | 


tion; at the height of the disease but 
little effect, if any, will sometimes follow 
their energetic use.” 
To the intelligent 
phrases simply confess the therapeutic 
inability of these methods to cut short 
inflammation of the lungs; and such an 
interpretation is but confirmed by the 
following sentences from another page: 
“Such experience induced me to con- 
sider the application of febrifuge rem- 
edies proper only after the acme of 
the affection had been passed; and 
since spontaneous defervescence oc- 


reader, these 


curs on a critical day, it seemed ra- | 


tional to employ these agents at the 
beginning of such critical days.” 
According to this mode of reason- 


ing, the happy period for the successful 


physician to be called to the bedside, | 
would be from the fifth to the seventh | 
day, when either his remedies would | 
effect a cure intwenty-four hours, where 
his competitor labored in vain well | 
nigh a week, or death be inevitable | 
‘ quackery.” | 


after a week of previous ‘ 


As regards venesection, we can cite 


Traube for the following : “In twenty | 
cases, depletion of six to eight ounces | 


was resorted to, on the evening of the 


fourth or morning of the fifth day; | 


and in every instance but one the 


crisis commenced on the fifth day, and | 


was completed before the seventh.” 


The author affirms never to have | 


practiced depletion; and still, of forty 
patients, of whom accurate thermo- 


metric record had been kept, no less | 
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than twenty-five had passed defer- 
vescence (Traube’s crisis) before the 
close of the seventh day. Since, with 
but one exception, these patients were 
below fifty years of age, he inquires 
whether Traube’s single case, in which 
venesection was a failure, had passed 
that period? The advice of the writer 
cited, though probably but little fol- 
lowed, is still to be deplored, since a 
man of his authority in other respects 
is not unlikely to thus mislead the 
inexperienced practitioner. If any ad- 
vantage has been derived from it, it 
was to prove that, in pneumonitis, the 
loss of six to eight ounces of blood is 
not of great detriment. 

Juergensen, in his previously quo 
ted pamphlet, takes decided ground 
for the hydropathic treatment of the 
affection, on the theory that the cause 
of death in pneumonitis is found in 
cardiac insufficiency. Considering, as 
first effects of the inflammation, inter- 
ference with the function of the lungs, 
and, secondarily, febrile excitement, 
Dr. Hermann cannot but agree with 
him; similarly, that neither condition 
will ordinarily account for a fatal ter- 
mination individually, but only both 
united. Each morbid state, he con- 
tinues, however, attacks life from its 
own point of application; but, together 
they may possess one in common, viz.: 
the heart. In argument, he urges 
that, while from the exudation in the 
lungs the resistance to the current of 
blood in the pulmonary circulation 
is increased, calling for augmentation 
of cardiac energy, less oxygen is ab- 
sorbed to sustain the chemical pro- 
cesses necessary for further action of 
the heart; that, also, the retention of 
effete material more rapidly formed— 
the consequence of the fever—cannot 
but be detrimental to that organ; as 
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the result of which injurious influ- 
ences he finds it necessary to assume 
an early paralysis of the circulatory 
center. Death from annihilation of 
pulmonary function alone he opposes, 
on the ground that chronic pneumo- 


nitis, with obliteration of alveolar sur- | 


face, or chronic pleuritic effusion, with 


complete compression of one lung, is | 


not inconsistent with life for years. 
But here Dr. Hermann remarks that a 
rapid obstruction to respiration, such 
as sudden pneumo-thorax, is frequent- 
ly fatal, when the same accident, grad- 
ually occurring, would permit the 
system to escape death by accommo- 
dation, or performance ofthe necessary 
processes through vicarious channels, 
which he clinically illustrates by the 


fatal termination of many cases of | 
pneumonitis, resulting in sudden and | 


extended infiltration of pulmonary 
cells, without high pyrexia. 
Admitting that life closes with car- 
diac inactivity—for did the heart still 
beat, life would not be extinct—-he 
denies this to be the direct cause of 
death; since, such a mere mechanical 
disturbance of the circulation, were 
it the moment on which cessation of 
life depends, would surely be pro- 
ductive of greater fatality than, hap- 
pily, pneumonitis is attended with. 
The point of attack from which the 
citadel of life is overcome, Dr. Her- 
mann believes to be located in the 
medulla oblongata; and he sustains 
his theory by the following plausible 
arguments. Admitting that Juergen- 
sen’s modes of paralysis of the heart 
exist, and possess such tendency, he 
doubts their power to accomplish, 
directly, ultimate annihilation of car- 
diac activity, since death is preceded 
by a hippocratic appearance, not by 
cyanosis, the sign of insufficiency of 
the heart; furthermore, life is not cut 
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short by syncope, but by the gradual 
diminution of the (previously high) 
frequency of respiration, and the final 
cessation -of breathing, indicative of 
paralysis of the vagus, and similar to 
the result of its section. Paralysis of 
motion is also observed in parts sup- 
plied by the other nerves originating 
in the medulla; the pharyngeal mus- 
cles,etc.,forinstance. Atthesametime, 
anzsthesia is evident in the sentient 
nerve-filaments leading to that center, 
hence no desire is experienced to 
relieve, by expectoration, the bronchial 
tubes of the accumulated mucous, till 
the quantity of fluid collected there 
may simulate the physical signs of 
pulmonary oedema. And though con- 
sciousness be not lost, relaxation of 
sphincters is of no rare occurrence. 
It has been said that, were inability 
of an encumbered heart to accomplish 
its augmented work, the starting-point 
of death, this unfortunate termination 
would be much more frequent than 
at present; for its conditions, espec- 
ially their mechanical part, vary but 
little in different cases; but the little 
variation that does exist in the amount 
of oxygen absorbed, the quantity of 
effetematerial formed by the febrile tis- 
sue metamorphosis, and the proportion 
of such debris excreted by the various 
channels, is surely of much more in- 
fluence on the delicate nerve-center, 
than on the comparatively energetic 
heart; besides, individual sensitive- 
ness and powers of resistance are not 
the same in all persons; whence it is 
readily understood why death should 
And if 
we assume the last factor to be gov- 
erned by the age, as statistics would 
warrant, the discrepancy in mortality 
at different periods of life finds a 
satisfactory explanation. 

Refusing to accept Juergensen’s 


select only special victims. 
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theory, his treatment accordingly we 
need only discuss from an empirical 
standpoint, since its modus operand, 
as stated by him, would only apply to 
his notions of the pathology of the 
disease. From his view of the cause 
of death, he recognizes two indica- 
tions; 1. Prophylaxis of cardiac insuf- 
ficiency; 2. Combating the paralysis 
that has begun. But, as he admits 
his inability to limit the pulmonary 
lesion, his advice is to attack the 
pyrexia, which he attemps by cold 
baths. Candidly, however, he con- 
fesses that theoretical objections to 
such procedures exist; for the spasm 
of peripheral arterioles, induced by 
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the cold, adds to the resistance in 
the blood-channels, and increases the 
work the heart has to perform; whence 
collapse might be feared, though never 


yet experienced by his patients. ‘To 


/ combat such result, he strongly ad- 


vises the administration of stimulants 
before the bath, in amount propor- 
tionate to its low temperature and 
duration, laying especial stress on the 
utility of madeira or port-wine, in doses 
of one and ahalff. ounces. “ Besides, 


| as a febrifuge, as well as a supporting 


stimulant, he recommends quinia, in 
the dose of one-half drachm 
second day.” 

(70 be Continued.) 


every 


Kditorial Department. 


THE SOCIAL EVIL. 


F late, a great amount of discus- | 

sion has been indulged in, both 
on the platform and in the press, con- 
cerning the regulation of the so-called 
“Social Evil.” 
profession, both in this country and 


Many members of the 


in Europe, advocate the placing of 
prostitutes under legal license and 
inspection, with the view of limiting | 
the prevalence of syphilitic diseases. 
The end sought is certainly a de- 
sirable one, but the means hitherto | 
employed have seemed to us wholly 
inadequate, if not worse than useless. 
It is easy to see that the first enforce- 
ment of a system of registry, inspec- 
tion, and license, would include a long | 
list of prostitutes, and many cases of 
disease; and that each subsequent 
year, tor three or four years, at least, | 


the number of both would diminish, 
apparently, not by actually lessening 
the number engaged in prostitution, 
but by increasing the number who 
avoid the registry by a more private 
mode of carrying on the business. 
We have never been able to see 
why the medical inspection of a pros- 
titute, once a week, should materially 
diminish the prevalence of syphilis, 
so long as she is liable to embrace 
disease the very next hour after her 
inspection, and have all the week to 
spread it in. If it were possible to 
rigidly enforce a law, that both sexes 
should be examined, and receive a 
certificate of health before they em- 
brace each other, some real benefit 
might be obtained, so far as the spread 


of disease is concerned, But we be- 
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lieve that all legislation, founded on 


the idea of “regulating,” instead of | 
g 8 
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suppressing, an acknowledged crime, 


is radically wrong, and actually inju- 
rious to the community. ‘To say that 
a crime always has existed, and always 
will exist, and therefore it is better to 
legally recognize it, and attempt to so 
regulate it as to diminish some of its 


consequences, is simply to adopt a | 


process of reasoning that would lead | 
us to excuse, and attempt to regulate, 
The | 


every crime known to man. 


crime of murder has been repeated 


ever since Cain slew his brother, and | 


will, probably, continue to be repeat- 


ed until the dawn of the millenium. | 
Shall we, therefore, repeal the laws for | 


suppressing the evil, and substitute 
“regulation ;’’and have the murderer’s 


tools inspected, and give him a certifi- | 
cate that they are in good order, and 


free from poison ? 


We have been led | 


to the expression of these thoughts | 


by the following item of statistics, 
handed to us by a medical friend: 


“The Board of Health, in St. Louis, | 
claims to have reduced venereal dis- | 
ease nearly 50 per cent. by the sys- 
tem of licensing and regulating houses | 


of prostitution. To prove this, they 
have gotten up some statistics from 
the hospitals wader their control. 
power to control a hospital, and reg- 


The | 


ulate the records, and the admission | 


of patients, renders it possible to have | 
But there | 
is a Marine Hospital there, not under | 
their control, and from it I have gath- 
ered the following figures, and append | 


any kind of figures desired. 


those of the Chicago Marine Hospital, 
for comparison : 


PERCENTAGE OF VENEREAL CASES AMONG THE PATIENTS 
ADMITTED TO MARINE HOSPITAL : 

St. Louis.] Chicago. 

During eight months of the year, 

preceding the license act--..-|27 per ct.,|17 per ct. 
Corresponding eight months of the 

year, after the license- --- 34 

DMR asinponeiindccws sos |23 

Year 1873...-.- 27 


1 
“ 


“ 
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MrpicaL CoLLEGes.—“ The past 
season has been a very successful one 
with our medical schools, the Jeffer- 
son graduating 151 men, and the 
University 121. Considering the great 
disadvantages the latter institution 
labored under, in being, as it were, 
houseless, and dwelling in the tents 
of a strange people, we think both the 
faculties are to be congratulated on 
their success. We do not doubt that 
the standard of graduation of these 
schools is as high as that of any sim- 
ilar institution in the country, always 
excepting noble Harvard; and the 
opportunities they offer for clinical 
study are almost unrivalled. 

“Tf any student has the nerve and 
muscle to contend with New England 
climate, customs, and examination, 
and desires to get the most valuable 
diploma in the country, Harvard 
should be the school of his choice, 
and Boston his wintering city. To 
those of not such robust faith, pur- 
pose, and ability, we can heartily com- 
mend Philadelphia and its colleges.” 
—Philadelphia Medical Times. 

We copy the above paragraph for 
the purpose of both endorsing the 
compliment paid to Harvard, and of 
claiming equal title to the same for 
the Chicago Medical College, the 
medical department of the North- 
Western University of this city. 

After a careful examination of the 
system adopted by the medical de- 
partment of Harvard, during the last 
three years, we fail to discover any- 
thing, either in the fullness of its cur- 
riculum, its arrangement into three 
consecutive annual courses, the 
length of the college term, the fre- 
quency and thoroughness of the ex- 
aminations, or in the requirements 
for the degree, that is different in 
principle, or more perfect in detail, 
than in the Chicago College. 

The principal differences are, that 
the latter school has been successfully 
carrying out the system for fifteen 
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years, instead of three; and the grada- 
tion of classes is enforced on all its 
students, while Harvard leaves it op- 
tional with hers. 


PLAGIARISMS.—From the criticisms 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


of a correspondent, in the present | 


number of THE EXAMINER, on the ad- 
dress of Dr. McArthur, and those 
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which have appeared in the papers 
and journals concerning one by Dr. 
Palmer, of Michigan, we are inclined 
to think it would be a good, pruden- 
tial move for our State medical so- 
cieties to keep a sharp standing com- 
mittee on plagiarisms, to which all 
addresses should be referred before 
publication. 


IN A NEW ROLE. 


ESSRS. EDITORS.—The au- 
thor of “ The History of Civ- 
lization in England,” died after the 


completion of two volumes, which | 
hardly sufficed for his introduction. | 


He died in early manhood—a marvel | 


of mental vigor in the esteem of his | 
friends, and an object of envy in the | 


eyes of his adversaries. In the lan- 
guage of the poet, “His mourners 
were two hosts—his friends and foes.” 

But the English speaking race, the 
history of whose 
Buckle undertook to write, will hardly 
fail to view his character in a very 
different light, if due weight be given 
to the facts which we propose to set 
forth. We believe that they are incon- 
trovertible and conclusive. Briefly, 


we accuse Mr. Buckle of plagiarism, | 


and our proofs are subjoined. 


civilization Mr. | 


ence of Physical Organization on the 
Mind and Character of Man; 
Address before the People and Ili- 
nois State Medical Society, at Rock 
Island, for the Annual Session 
1872.” 

As this paper is the source from 
which we charge that Mr. Buckle 
drew some of those terse and vigor- 
ous sentences, instinct with thought 
and fertile in suggestion, upon which 
his readers have lingered with in- 
creasing delight, we have merely to 
set side by side the original and the 
copy, in order to establish our proof 
and fix the consequent guilt upon him 
to whom it belongs: 


an 


of 





In the “ Transactions of the ‘T'wen- | 


ty-second Anniversary Meeting of the 
Illinois State Medical Society, held at 
Rock Island, May 21st and 22d, 1872,” 
a paper appears which bears the title, 
“On Organic Reform, or the Influ- 





ORIGINAL PARAGRAPHS 
FROM THE ‘TRANSAC- 
TIONS OF THE ILLINOIS 
State Mepicat Soci- 
ETY: 

** Descartes, the prince 
of metaphysicians in his 
time, so far from thinking 
that the knowledge of ex- 
ternal nature was essen- 
tial to the discovery of 
truth, has laid it down as 
a fundamental principle, 
that we must separate 
ourselves from the delu- 
sions of nature, and even 
reject the evidence of our 
senses.’’—p. 182. 


PLAGIARIZED  Para- 
GKAPHS FROM BUCKLE’S 
History or Civiiiza- 
TION IN ENGLAND. 

** Descartes .... so far 
from thinking that a 
knowledge of the external 
world is essential to the 
discovery of truth, he laid 
it down as a fundamental 
principle... .that the first 
step is to separate our- 
selves from the delusions 
of nature, and reject the 
evidence presented to our 
senses,’’—Vol. 2, pp. 88- 
87. 
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“ 


Karly i in the present 
century Bichat maintain- 
ed that the study of the 
organs should be subser- 
vient to the study of the 
Lissues composing them. 
.---Cuvier gained a mas- 
tery over Linnzus, - 
Agassiz, in the course of 
his ichthyological — re- 
searches, was led to per- 
ceive that the arrange- 
ment of Cuvier, according 
to organs, did not fulfill 
its purpose in regard to 
fossil fishes, because, in 
the lapse of ages the « har- 
acteristics of their struc- 
ture were destroyed He 
therefore — adopted the 
only remaining plan, and 
studied the tissues, which 
being less complic ated 
than the organs, are of- 
tener found intact, The 
result was the very re- 
markable discovery that 
the tegumentary mem- 
brane of fishes is so inti- 
mately connected with 
their organization, that if 
the whole of a fish has 
perished, except — this 
membrane, it is pri actica- 
ble, by noticing its char- 
acteristics, to reconstruct 
the animal in its most 
essential parts. Of the 
value of this law of rela- 
tion, in this connection, 
some idea may be formed 
from the fact that upon it 
Agassiz has heaed the 
whole of that celebrated 
classification of which he 
is the sole author, and by 
which fossil ichthyology 
has, for the first time, as- 
sumed a precise and defi- 
nite shape. 


** Another discovery of 
still greater importance, 
hased upon Bichat’s clas 
sification, is the well- 
known fact that the teeth 
of an animal have a nec- 
essary connection with the 
whole organization of its 
frame; so that, within 
certain limits, we can 
predicate the organiza- 
tion by examining the 
tooth,’’—pp. 184-5. 


Buckle, g 


ing these passages w 


ceeds to commit 


which is admirable 


ness: 


ORIGINAL “*'PRANSAC- 
TIONS.” 
Ihere has been col- 
lected a class of facts, ex- 
tending over many cen- 
turies and including many 
years of observations, and 
presented in the clearest 
of all forms, to wit.: in 
arithmetical tables, bear- 
ing directly upon this 
question ; and what adds 


ser 


rowing | 
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‘** In 1801 Bichat..pub- 
lished his great a on 
anatomy, in which the 
study of the organs is 
made altogether “subser- 
vient to the study of the 
tissues SEE: them.’ 

Vol. 2, p. 380. ** Cuvier 
ovethers the system 
of Linnzus.’’—-p. 376. 

* Agassiz, who, in the 
course of his ichthyologi- 
cal researches was led to 
perceive that the arrange- 
ment by Cuvier according 
to organs, did not fulfill 
its purpose in regard to 
fossil fishes, because, in 
the lapse of ages, the char- 
acteristics of their struc- 
ture were destroyed. He, 
therefore, adopted the 
only other remaining plan, 
pr studied the tissues, 
which, being com- 
plex than the organs, are 
oftener found intact. ‘The 
result was the very re- 
markable discovery that 
the tegumentary mem- 
brane of fishes is so inti- 
mately connected with 
their organization, that if 
the whole of a fish has 
perished, except this mem 
brane, it is practicable, by 
noting its charac teristic s, 
to reconstruct the animal 
in its most essential parts. 
Of the value of this prin- 
ciple of harmony, some 
idea may be formed from 
the circumstance that on 
it Agassiz has based the 
whole of that celebrated 
classification of which he 
is the sole author, and by 
which fossi) ichthyology 
has, for the first time, as- 
sumed a precise and defi- 
nite shape. 

* The other discovery, 
of which the application 
is much more extensive, 
was mz ade in exactly the 
same wa It consists of 
the oe il fact that the 
teeth of each animal have 
“a necessary connection 
with the entire organiza- 
tion of its fr: une; so that, 
within certain limits, we 

can predict the or ganiza- 
tion by ¢ xamining the 
tooth.’’— Vol.2, pp. 383-4. 


less 


yolder 
rith 
an 


after pilfer- 


impunity, pro- 


act of piracy 
for its audacious- 


GARBLED VER- 
SION. 

“They are based on 
collections of almost in- 
numerable facts, extend- 
ing over many centuries, 
thrown into the clearest 
of all forms, the form of 
arithmetical tables ; and, 
finally, they have’ been 
»ut together by men who, 
belng for the most part 
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to their value is the fact 
that they, for the most 
part, have been gathered 
and arranged by govern- 
ment officials having no 
theories to establish or 
disclaim. Now, the ac- 
tions of men may be di- 
vided into two classes, 
the virtuous and vicious ; 
these classes correlate,and 
when taken together con- 
stitute the sum total of 
human ac tions; and what- 
ever increases one class of 
actions, correspondingly 
diminishes the other, so 
that if we prove uniform- 
ity in one, we equally 
prove regularity in the 
other.”’—-p. 186. 


‘The main object of 
government, especially of 
legislation, has been to 
protect the innocent and 
punish the guilty. Itwas, 
therefore, natural that 
European governments 
should study and _ trace 
the laws under which 
crime occurs. ‘This in- 
vestigation has now been 
pursued so long and so 
carefully, that the amount 
of statistics, and the com- 
mentaries acc ompany ing 
them, constitute a large 
body of literature, well- 
arranged and digested.’ 

p. 186. 


*Ofall the offences com- 
mitted by man, we natur- 
ally infer that murder 
would be the most irregu- 
lar and arbitrary. It is 
generally the crowning 
act of along career of vice, 
and frequently happens 
under circumstances and 
impulses of the mind, 
which throw little, if any, 
light upon its cause ; and 
hence, if the act be inves- 
tigated purely as an iso- 
lated fact, it puzzles the 
best of minds. Some of 
the most heinous of these 
crimes are committed ap- 
parently without cause 
or purpose, and still the 
»revious character of the 
individual does not war- 
rant the conclusion of in- 
sanity. And when the 
crime is premeditated, it 
requires a rare combina- 
tion of favorable circum- 
stances, for which the 
criminal will wait and 
watch his opportunity, 
and when the favorable 
moment arrives—he will 
hesitate ; there appears to 
be a conflict in his bosom. 
On the one hand, is fear 
of detection, of the law, 
and the dread penalties of 
religion ; and perhaps he 
is diverted in his deed of 
darkness by the still small 
voice coming updeeptrom 
his soul, the voice of con- 
science. On the other 
hand, there is the sup- 
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mere government officials, 
had no particular theor 
to — - Vol 
I, p. 21. 
Phe actions of men 
are, by an easy and ob- 
vious division, separated 
into two classes, the vir- 
tuous and the vicious; 
and, as these classes are 
correlative, and when put 
together compose the to- 
tal of our moral conduct, 
it follows that whatever 
increases the one will, in 
a relative point of view 
diminish the other; so 
that, if we can in any pe- 
riod detect a uniformity 
and a method in the 
vices of a people, there 
must be a corresponding 
regul: arity in their vir- 
tues.’’—Vol. 1, p. 22. 
“For, the main object 
of legislation being to pro- 
tect the innocent against 
the guilty, it naturally 
followed that European 
governments, SO soon as 
they became aware of the 
importance of statistics, 
should begin to collect 
evidence respecting the 
crimes they were expect 
ed to punish. 
dence has gone on accum- 
ulz ating, until it now forms 
of itself a large body 
of literature, containing, 
with the commentaries 
connected with it, an im- 
mense array of facts, so 
carefully compiled, and so 
well and clearly digested. 
Oh, 25 De Bens 
all offences, it might well 
be supposed that the 
crime ot murder is one of 
the most arbitrary and 
irregular, For, when we 
consider that this, though 
generally the crowning 
act of a long career of 
vice, is often the immedi- 
ate result of what seems a 
sudden impulse ;”’ 


. 


‘that when premedita- 
ted, its committal, even 
with the least chance of 
impunity, requires a rare 
combination of favorable 
circumstances, for which 
the criminal will frequent- 
ly wait ; that he has thus 
to bide his time, and look 
for opportunities he can- 
not control ; that, when 
the time has come, his 
heart may fail him ; that 
the question, whether or 
not he shall commit the 
crime, may depend on a 
balance of conflicting mo- 
tives, such as fear of the 
law, a dread of the pen- 
alties held out by reli- 
gion, the prickings of his 
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posed wrong, the revenge, 
jealousy, personal gain, a 
desperation. When we 
put together all these 
thoughts, emotions, and 
volitions within, and the 
circumstances and condi- 
tions without, there arises 
such a combination of in- 
fluences and causes that 
we might reasonably de- 
spair of detecting any or- 
der or method in the re- 
sult of these subtle and 
shifting agencies, by which 
murder is either caused 
or prevented. 

“But what are the 
facts? [t now appears 
that murder occurs nearly 
as regularly, and bears as 
constant a relation to 
known causes, as_ the 
movements of the tides, 
or the rotations of the sea- 
sons. M., Quetelett, who 
spent his life in collecting 
and methodizing criminz dl 
statistic s of various coun- 
tries, states, as the result 
= his laborious research- 

‘In everything which 
concerns crime, the same 
numbers re-occur with a 
certainty which cannot 
be misunderstood ; and 
that this is the case of 
crimes which seem quite 
independent of human 
foresight, such as mur- 
ders which are committed 
after quarrels arising from 
circumstances apparently 
casual, Nevertheless, we 
know from experience that 


every ay the same 


number of murders occur, 
and that the instruments 
by which they are com- 
mitted, are employed in 
the same proportion,’ 
This was the language of 
confessedly the first sta- 
tistician in Europe ; and 
subsequent observations 
have abundantly confirm- 
ed his conclusions. And 
even the facts seem to 
warrant the belief that 
the uniformity of crime is 
more clearly marked, and 
more capable of predic- 
tion, morec losely connect- 
ed with physical causes, 
than disease, and destruc- 
tion of our bodies,”’— pp. 
186-7, 


“Another fact. still 
more striking, if possible, 
is that the number of sui- 
cides may be calculated 
with almost the cert: ainty 
of an eclipse. Attempts 
to rob or murder are, or 
may be, baffled by sec ond 
or third parties, but sui- 
cides are the isolated acts 
of individuals; they are 
more completely the pro- 
duct of individual voli- 
tion.” —pp. 187-8. 


“Nor is it the crimes 
of men, merely, that are 
marked by this uniformity 
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own conscience, the ap- 
prehension of future re- 
morse, the love of gain, 
jealousy, revenge, desper- 
ation, When we put all 
these things together, 
there arises such a com- 
plication of causes, that 
we might reasonably des- 
pair of detecting any or- 
der or method in the re- 
sult of these subtle and 
shiftingagenci ies, by which 
murder is either caused 
or prevented, But now 
how stands the fact? The 
fact is, that murder is 
committed with as much 
regularity, and bears as 
uniform a relation to cer- 
tain known circumstan- 
ces, as do the movements 
of the tides, and the ro- 
tations oftheseasons. M. 
Quetelet, who has spent 
his life in collecting and 
methodizing the statistics 
of different countries, 
states, as the result of his 
laborious researches, that 
‘In everything which con- 
cerns crime, the numbers 
re-occur with a constancy 
which cannot be mista- 
ken; and that this is the 
case, even with those 
crimes which seem quite 
independent of human 
foresight, for instance, 
such as murders, whic h 
are generally committed 
after quarrels arising from 
circumstances apparently 
casual. Nevertheless, we 
know from — experience 
that every year there not 
only take place nearly the 
same number of murders, 
but that even the instru- 
ments by which they 
are committed, are em- 
ployed in the same pro- 
portion.” This was the 
language used in 1835, by 
confessedly the first: sta- 
tistician in Europe; and 
every subsequent investi- 
gation has confirmed its 
accuracy For later in- 
quiries have ascertained 
the extraordinary fact 
that the reproduction of 
crime is more clearly 
marked, and more capa- 
ble of being predicted, 
than are the physical 
laws connected with the 
disease and destruction of 
our bodies.”’—Vol. 1, pp. 
7 another circum- 
stance remains behind, 
still more striking. 
Among publicand regis- 
tered crimes, there is 
none which seems seo 
completely dependent on 
the individual as suicide. 
Attempts to murder, or 
to rob, may be, and con- 
stantly are, successfully 
resisted. But an een 
to commit suicide, 
becomes, as it were, iso- 
lated, more clearly the 
product of his own voli- 
tion, etc.’’— Vol. 1, p. 26. 
* Nor is it snnele the 
crimes of men which are 
marked by this uniform- 


But 
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The num- — ity of sequence. Even 
the number of marriages 
annually contracted is 
determined, not by the 
temper and wishes of in- 
dividuals, marriage 
bears a fixed and definite 
relation to the price of 
corn; and in England, 
instead of having any 
connection with personal 
feeling, they are simply 
regulated by the average 
earnings of the great mass 
of the people.” 

* Thus, to give a curi- 
ous instance, we are now 
able to prove that even 
aberrations of memory are 
marked by this general 
character of necessary 
and invariable — order. 
‘The postoffices of London 
and Paris have lately 
published returns of the 
number of letters which 
the writers, through for- 
getfulness, omitted to di- 
rect; and, making allow- 
ance for the difference of 
circumstance es, the returns 
are, year after year, cop- 
ies of each other.”—Vol. 


« Pp. 32. 


of sequence, 
ber of marriages annually 
contracted in England is 
determined more by the 
price of corn, and the rate 
of wages, than those emo- 
tional feelings of love and 
attachment,” 


‘Another curious ex- 
ample of the law of se- 
quence, is the aberration 
of memory. The post- 
offices of London and 
Paris, for many years 
past, have published lists 
of letters, the writers of 
which omitted to direct 
them ; and the proportion 
they be: w to the whole 
amount in each city is 
nearly identical from year 
to year; and the variation 
is accounted for by social 
and political —disturb- 


ances."’"—p. 188, 


It may possibly be objected, to the 
that Mr. 
and died, 


charges sustained above, 


Buckle wrote his history, 
before the Transactions of the State 
Society were recorded. But so feeble 
an objection scarcely deserves refuta- 
tion in the day when “ ‘The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood”’ is completed by its 
author after his death. Surely, it 
cannot be more difficult for a living 
writer to profit by the literary labors 
of his posterity through the medium 
of the spirit-world, than for a dead 
author to conclude, in the same man- 
his volume unfinished while he 
Buckle 


vision: 


ner, 


was yet alive. confesses to 


this prophetic “Once,” says 
he, “when I first caught sight of the 
whole field of knowledge, and seemed, 
however dimly, to discern its various 
parts, and the relations they bore to 
each other, | was so entranced with 
its surpassing beauty that the judg- 
ment was beguiled, and I deemed 
myself able, not only to cover the sur- 
face, but also to master the details.” 

Who believe that 


the English author, in these words, 


can hesitate to 
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expressly refers to the occasion upon 


which his judgment was beguiled into 
reproducing entire pages of the 
Transactions of an American State 
Medical Society, “entranced by the 
surpassing beauty of its details’’? 
This latter circumstance, it is, which 
induces us to believe that other au- 
thors have poached upon the same 


preserves, and that several metaphy- | 


THE MICROSCOPICAL 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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sicians and physicists have followed 
Buckle’s example. 

In view of the approaching Con- 
vention of the State Medical Society, 
we desire to urge upon their attention 
the propriety of taking a precaution, 
observed in so many French publica- 
tions, that of imprinting legibly upon 
each copy of all future Transactions, 


“All Rights Reserved.” 
CURETTE. 


OF ‘THE HEART AND 


KIDNEY IN THE CASE REPORTED BY PROF. N.S. DAVIS, 
IN THE PRESENT NUMBER OF “THE EXAMINER.” 


HE piece of heart which I re- | 


ceived from Dr. Davis presented, 


on the outside, simple atheromatous | 


and calcareous degeneration. The 
muscular fibres appeared healthy. 
The kidney presented a mottled ap- 


pearance, part being of a cream-color, 


other portions being of a natural col- 
or, except much paler. I took two 
small pieces of this kidney and placed 
them in a weak solution of chromic 
acid, to harden. After a day or two, 
I cut some thin sections, both in a 
longitudinal and a transverse direc- 
tion, and stained them in an alkaline 
solution of carmine. On examining 
the sections with the microscope, the 
whole field appeared confused, and it 
was only after repeated and prolonged 
examination that I was enabled to 
make out anything at all satisfactory. 
This was particularly the case over 
the grayer portions. ‘The cause of 
this indistinctness was the infiltra- 


tion of the organ with a granular sub- | 


stance. In some places this granular 





substance was replaced by round 
bodies resembling, in size and ap- 
pearance, pus corpuscles; in other 
places there were collections of round 
bodies from one-third to one-half the 
diameter of the former; neither of 
these collections had _ well-defined 
boundaries. ‘The edges of some of 
the sections, which were extremely 
thin, showed, where the granular mate- 
rial had been washed out, that the 
connective tissue of the kidney was 
somewhat thickened, and contained 
many more muscular points than in 
health. The Malpighian tufts were, 
in many places, contracted down into 
little compact knots, of cicatricial-like 
tissue. The uriniferous tubules were 
filled with a granular material; the 
cells lining them had lost their dis- 
tinctive characteristics, and were 
cloudy and opaque. Most of the 
straight tubules were wasted to mere 
irregular, nodulated cords. 

These appearances do not corres- 
pond altogether with any specimen 





1874. | 


that I have met before, or with any | 
description that I have seen pub- | 
lished. I should dislike, at pres- 
ent, to give a decided opinion as to 
their nature; they correspond, how- 
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ever, more closely with what Rind- 
fleisch calls cellular hypertrophy of the 
connective tissue, than anything else 
with which I am acquainted. 
LESTER CURTIS, M.D. 


Gleanings trom Our Szxechanges. 


PRACTICAL NOTES ON CUTANEOUS SUBJECTS. 


By Titpury Fox, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


rom the London Lancet, Mar., 1874. 


HE DiaGNostric SIGN OF PHTHI- 

RIASIS.—Considering the great 
practical value of the pathognomonic 
lesion of phthiriasis (or the disease due | 
to lice), which [ described some two | 
or three years since, | have been more 
than surprised that those who profess | 
to study dermatology in England | 
should have not thought it worth 
while to have made themselves ac- 
quainted with it. I have had the | 
pleasure, from time to time, of demon- | 
strating this lesion to a number of | 
foreign dermatologists who have vis- 
ited my clinic at University College 
Hospital, and they have fully admit- 
ted the significance of the sign in 
question. There are many cases in 
which it is impossible to detect pedi- 
culi, where they are really present; 
and in these cases the lesion to which | 
I refer will be detected very easily, | 
and is the sure evidence of the attack | 
of pediculi upon the skin. 
_ It is easy to mistake the character- 
istic lesion; and in such cases the ob- 
server will, of course, affirm that the | 
lesion I describe is not reliable. The 
lesion which I say is characteristic, is 
not a bite or a scratch; it is the open- 
ing of a follicle dilated by the pro- 





boscis of the pediculus, and showing 
in its center a speck of at first bright- 
red blood, which soon acquires a 
darker hue. 

This hemorrhagic speck, or “le- 
sion,” is not raised to the feel or the 
eye. It looks like a circular, cup- 
shaped depression, about the size of 
the blunt point of an ordinary pin, 
with a well-marked circumferential 
edge (a dilated follicle), and a black 
dot in the center. It may be con- 
founded with scratched hyperemic 
follicles, or papilla, or minute exco- 
riations. ‘The former are raised, and 
on being examined with the magnify- 
ing glass, are seen not to be round, 
but to have ragged edges, and to pre- 
sent a bleeding surface; the excoria- 
tions are irregular in shape, and want 
the look of the dilated follicle-mouth, 
with the speck of blood in the center. 

The fact is, the pediculus has no 
mouth; it does not bite. It has a 
proboscis which it pushes into a folli- 
cle to reach a capillary vessel. In 
the act of sucking blood away, the 
mouth of the follicle is dilated, and 
when the proboscis is withdrawn, the 
blood wells up to fill the dilated ori- 
fice. 
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I consider it altogether unneces- 
sary to search for pediculi amongst 
the clothes of the patient. 

There are many cases of phthiriasis 
in the young, where pediculi are with 
great difficulty detected, from what- 
ever cause this may be, and in which 
the recognition of the lesion | now 
refer to sets all doubt at rest, and, by 
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leading to acorrect diagnosis, secures | 


a speedy cure to the patient. 

THE TREATMENT OF NoNn-PAk- 
Asiric: Sycosis.~-No disease, | take 
it, is more -unsatisfactory to treat 
than the common inflammation of the 
hair-follicles of the beard and whis- 
kers, to which the term sycosis non- 
parisitica is applied. On the conti- 
nent, especially in Germany, the prac- 
titioner is advised to adopt epilation, 
and to apply some simple astringent 


ointment; and there is a great dispo- | 


sition now-a-days to regard epilation 
as ¢he remedy for the disease under 
notice. The reason for epilating is 
variously stated. Some affirm that the 
inflammation in sycosis is caused by 
a premature development of a new 
hair in the follicle, and that it 
necessary in its cure to rid the follicle 
of the old hair. Others think that 
suppuration extends to the root of 
the hair, and that epilation relieves 
the tension of the parts and permits 
the exit of the pus. The first ex- 
planation will not bear examination. 
The second is true, in part. In non- 
parasitic sycosis inflammation travels 
downwards, and may reach the bot- 
tom of the follicle, the root of the 
hair being bathed in pus, whilst the 


is 


hair is loosened from its surrounding | 


connections, and lies, as it were, a 
dead piece of tissue in the follicle. 
In such cases, epilation does but get 


rid of the loosened hair; and its ex- | 


traction allows the escape of pus that 
would otherwise be pent up. But in 
many cases the inflammation does not 


proceed to the extent of causing sup- | 
puration in the deep part of the folli- | 
cle; the hairs are not loosened inthe | 


follicles; and their extraction gives 
great pain, and can do no good. Ep- 


ilation is, therefore, a fit procedure 


only at a certain stage of sycosis— 
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if the skin is much inflamed, the fol- 
licles freely suppurating, and the hairs 
are thereby loosening or loosened in 
them. 

The treatment which | have found 
most successful may be summed up 
as follows: In the early stage, when 
the follicles are very hyperamic, sa- 
line aperients, in persons of full habit; 
or aperient tonics, such as sulphate 
of magnesia with sulphate of iron, in 
those who are debilitated; together 
with hot fomentations, and simple, 
soothing applications which exclude 
the air, locally. When there is free 
suppuration, the same internal reme- 
dies, together with the removal, by 
epilation, of the loosened hairs from 
freely-suppurating follicles, and the 
application of mild astringents, such 
as zine lotions and ointment; and, 
lastly, in the sub-acute or chronic 
stage, where there is only a suppura- 
ting follicle here and there, but most- 
ly a number of indurated tubercles 
i.e., follicles thickened by hyperplasic 
growth of the connective tissue—a 
course of Donovan’s solution, togeth- 
er with, locally, hot fomentation, and 
the application of a weak nitrate-of- 
mercury ointment (a drachm and a 
half to an ounce) night and morning. 
Of course, for persons of scrofulous 
constitutions, cod-liver oil and iron 
are to be given, in combination with 
alterative remedies. I fully admit 
that the exhibition of Donovan’s so- 
lution is, in great part, an empirical 
proceeding; but | prefer it to any 
other remedy, and have reason to 
speak with confidence as to its effica- 
cy in sycosis, when employed in the 
way, and atthe particular stage, above 
indicated. Lastly, I may add that it 
is an easy matter to do harm in syco- 
sis, by the injudicious use of local 
stimulants, which intensify the hyper- 
wmia and the hyperplasic thickening; 
and I believe this to be the radical 
fault in the treatment of sycosis. 
More than a hundred people are 
drinking warm blood at the Brighton, 
Mass., abattoir, for various diseases, 
and there is talk of building a hotel 
to accommodate the patients, 
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INTERCOSTAL, 


NEURALGIA IN 


WOMEN. 


By J. Miner Foruercint, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


From Obstet. Four. of Great Britain and [reland. 


HERE is no more marked form 

of disease than this particular 
form of neuralgia. It is commonly 
met with among the out-patients of 
every medical charity, and even in 
private practice. Indeed, it is the 
commonest affection met with among 
women of that class where neuralgia, 
unconnected with diathesis, might 
fairly be expected, viz.: among those 
where nutrition is defective, an es- 
sential in the production of neuralgia. 
It belongs to the reproductive period 
of woman’s existence, and is but com- 
paratively rarely seen after that time, 
and never, in my experience, before 
it. It isa troublesome and intractable 
malady unless approached vigorously 
and with relation to those disturban- 
ces of the reproductive organs with 
which it is so intimately associated. 
In almost every instance, leucorrhoea 
is present; usually either with amen- 
orrhoea or menorrhagia ; and in those 
cases which are not accompanied by 
leucorrhoea, the woman is_ usually 
suckling. 

The pain is truly neuralgic; that is, 
according to Anstie, it comes in re- 
current waves, or gusts, and is one- 
sided. 
this form of neuralgia where the pain 
was on both sides, and but rarely 
where it was on the right side. It is 
a left-side pain essentially. It is 
commonly called “ pain in the side,” 
and its truly neuralgic character is 
overlooked. A patient suffering from 
this affection gives a history to the 
following effect: She is weak and 
feeble, with black spots before het 
eyes, and has pain in her side and 
betwixt her shoulders, and very com- 
monly dyspepsia, or constipation. In 
addition to this, she admits, more or 
less reluctantly, that she is much 
troubled with leucorrhoea, and usually 
has some uterine derangement. In 


{ have never seen a case of 


the cases where this is not the case, 
she is suckling. In appearance, she 
usually presents a debilitated aspect, 
and very commonly is a dark and sal- 
low woman, of lymphatic tempera- 
ment; but by no means necessarily 
so; and women of a totally different 
character are found as sufferers from 
this feminine scourge. ‘The tongue 
is usually clean, bright, and often 
silvery, without change of size, except 
in advanced or aggravated cases, when 
it is swollen and indented by the 
pressure of the teeth. She complains 
of pain in the side and betwixt the 
shoulders, and the painful spots are 
very tender upon pressure. In real- 
ity, these are the tender spots of Val- 
leix; and one is found over or near 
the left apex, and the other at the 
posterior spinal rootlet of the nerve. 
The nerve usually affected is the 
sixth intercostal. Such is the mal- 
ady in its ordinary aspect ; and its fea- 
tures are singularly unvarying, so 
much so, indeed, that when “ pain in 
the side’ is complained of, the symp- 
toms can be rapidly run up, often 
much to-the patient’s astonishment. 
This is especially the case as to to the 
uterine connections, which are often 
carefully concealed, and only admit- 
ted when the question is pressed. 

As a rule, it may be said these 
cases are found among the married, 
and among servants who work hard 
and take little care of themselves; 
indeed, they often scarcely know how 
if they had the time to do so. In rare 
cases, women past the meno-pause 
have this ailment, commonly with its 
ordinary accompaniment leucorrhoea ; 
at other times without it. It is a dis- 
ease of debility whenever met, and is 
free from any association with those 
affections, syphilis and malaria, so 
productive of neuralgia. At times it 
is found in girls who are decidedly 
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anzemic, and verging upon chlorosis; | 
is the | 


and tedious and ineffective 
treatment where the relations and 
concomitants of the neuralgia are 
overlooked, either from ignorance or 
carelessness. 

The prognosis of the disease, like 
that of neuralgia generally, is good; 
but the progress is much affected by 


the treatment, and that again depends | 


much on the knowledge of the ail- 


ment possessed by the medical ad- | 

_ usual plans of treatment of that affec- 
con- | 
ducted partly on general principles, | 


viser. 
Treatment. — This must be 


partly in reference to the special in- 
dications. 
remember the other two character- 
istics of genuine neuralgia given by 
Anstie, viz.: that it is aggravated by 
all depressing agents, and by increas- 


ing debility; and also that it is re- | 


lieved by general improvement of the 


condition, and by the agents which | 


tend to induce the latter change. My 
usual rule has been to give a combi- 
nation of stimulants and tonics, and 


specially carbonate of ammonia with | 


the ammonio-citrate of iron in an in- 
fusion of quassia. In a little time 


this may be advantageously changed | 
for sulphate of quinine, muriate of | 
Recently, how- | 
ever, | have accompanied my friend | 
Professor Ferrier to the West London | 
Hospital, and compared notes with | 


iron and quassia. 


him. His favorite treatment is, to 
tian and rhubarb. In many cases, 
where the gastric symptoms are 
marked, this plan is unquestionably 
successful; but in others, the plan 
adopted by myself is more effective. 
The change, however, is almost cer- 
tainly effective. In addition to this 
exhibition of internal remedies, bell- 
adonna plasters and the local appli- 
cation of mustard have been tried; 


but of course it is difficult to say | 


with what effect, as other measures 
were combined with them. 

The absolutely necessary part of 
the treatment is the attention to the 
local discharge. Whether this dis- 
charge is vaginal or uterine, I do not 
know, not having investigated the 


As to the first, we must | 





point. ‘The use of the cold hip-bath, 
or where this is impracticable, or is 
badly borne, cold water bathings of 
the parts night and morning are nec- 
essary. To this may be added, in 
more obstinate cases, injections, either 
of cold water or the ordinary astrin- 
gent mixtures. Without this local 
treatment is properly followed out, 
the progress of the case will be un- 
certain and disappointing. 

Where there is menorrhagia, the 


tion may be blended with the meas- 
ures given above. The remedies in- 
dicated in these cases are, however, 
rather of an astringent nature, their 
constipating effects being obviated 
by the administration of laxatives. 
In all cases, indeed, the bowels should 
be attended to; and for this purpose, 
aloes are well suited from their action 
on the hemorrhoidal vessels. The 
action of the skirts hanging from the 
waist and squeezing the contents of 
the abdomen into the pelvis should 
not be forgotten; and everything cal- 
culated to produce pelvic congestion 
should be avoided. 

Where the affection is associated 
with suckling, the child should be 
weaned forthwith, or, at least, the 
breast should be reserved for the 
night. 


Dr. E. P. Hurp, of Newburyport, 


1 ¢ | Mass., in his address before the N. 
give the well-known mixture of gen- | 


H. Medical Society, states that he has 
found chloral hydrate especially use- 
ful in the insomnia of infants. One 
grain may be given toa restless infant 
every hour till sleep is induced. Gel- 
seminum admirably fulfills many of 
the requirements of a hypnotic, for 
its action seems to be largely that of 
an exalter of sympathetic function, 
and it lessens cerebral congestion. 
Three drops of tincture of gelsem- 
inum, with three of laudanum, and ten 


| grains of bromide of potassium, every 
_ two hours, has succeeded in breaking 


up insomnolence when other remedies 
have failed.— Bost. Med. & Sur. Jour. 


New Yorx has formed a “ Mutual 
Cremation Society.” 
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PERCHLORIDE OF IRON IN POST-PARTUM HASMORRHAGE. 


Editorial in The Obstetrical Fournal of Great Britain and Ireland. 


URING the last twelve months, 
much space in this Journal has 

been devoted to the consideration 
and discussion of the treatment of 
post-partum hzmorrhage, and more 
particularly to the method so ably ad- 
vocated and defended by Dr. Robert 
Barnes. Post-partum hemorrhage, 


! 





perhaps more than any other acci- | 
dent, claims the attention and arouses | 


the interest of the medical practi- 
tioner. When it occurs, his nerve, 
energies, and resources, are strained 
to their utmost limits, and, conse- 
quently, an indellible impression is 
produced. At all medical meetings, 
when this subject is brought forward, 
animated discussions invariably fol- 
low. Every one wishes to ventilate 
his experience, and to learn some- 
thing new and potent upon which he 
may rely when next he has the mis- 
fortune to battle with a case. This 
prevalent feeling was probably the 


cause why the profession seized so | 


greedily upon the perchloride of iron 
remedy. A weapon, with which death 
in its most appalling form could be 


conquered, was what every obstetri- | 
cian and general practitioner wanted. 
Many are wielding it now; and whether 
it be trusty or no, will speedily come 


to light. So far, the opinions of those 
who have tried it are almost unani- 
mously favorable. Those who doubt 
its efficacy, or think it dangerous, are 
represented in this country by Dr. 
Snow Beck, and in France by Dr. 
Joulin. It is well known that a solu- 
tion of perchloride of iron injected 
into a nevus has, by producing clots 
in the blood-vessels, caused death in 
a few minutes. But this is not the 
form of accident which the objectors 
to its use most dread. Blood-poison- 
ing, they assert, is the real danger— 
septicemia, with its long train of fatal 
symptoms. Whether there be any 
truth in their strongly expressed 





} 
| 
| 
| 





opinions, time alone can decide. 
Whatever, however, may be said 
against iron injections in post-partum 
hzemorrhage, we think it must be con- 
ceded that many lives have been, and 
are being, saved by them. The ques- 
tions as to whether any other better, 
or equally effective, method of treat- 
ing this form of hemorrhage is dis- 
coverable, and whether iron is the 
safest and best form of styptic, are 
still open; but that Dr. Barnes’ plan 
has been of the greatest service in 
many desperate cases there can be 
no reasonable doubt. He therefore 
deserves the thanks of the profession 
for urging the use of a remedy which, 
if not the best, is at least the only 
certainly effectual one at present 
known, to which we can turn when 
all other expedients have failed. The 
chief source of danger in using the 
perchloride of iron lies in the power 
which it possesses of forming the 
blood into dense clots. ‘The decom- 
position of these, whether they be in 
the sinuses or cavity of the uterus, is 
the pathogenetic consequence most 
to be feared. To prevent the deep 
penetration of the iron into the sinu- 
ses, Dr. Wynn Williams swabs instead 
of injecting. To avoid danger in the 
second case, it is essential, as pointed 
out by Dr. Barnes, that, both before 
and after the iron injection, the cavity 
of the uterus should be completely 
emptied. To enable the profession 
to form a just estimate of the value of 
this method of treating post-partum 
hemorrhage, and to obtain perfect 
confidence in it, the publication of 
all cases, whether favorable or the 
reverse, is very desirable. We hope 
Dr. Snow Beck will publish his cases, 
and Dr. Barnes, in ever so brief a 
form, the whole of his. We also hope 
that the flourishing accounts of the 
successful cases which have appeared 
in our pages, will not induce any one 
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to use the perchloride of iron injec- 
tion, or swabbing, without having first 
tried the ordinary means; and that 
no one will be deterred, when these 
have failed, from promptly employing 
it, and thus giving his patient a last 
chance, on account of anything against 
its use, which we, in our impartial 
position, have thought it our duty to 
publish. 


DISEASE OF , tHE HkEART—PREG- 
NANCY—-ABORTIONS.—-A woman, aged 
forty, having been pregnant fourteen 
times, a cardiac affection became ap- 
parent in the course of the fifteenth, 
which, with the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth, ended by abortion in the 
sixth month. She enjoyed good 
health during the first fourteen preg- 
nancies, which resulted in six abor- 
tions, six children born alive at the 
full term, and one still-born; but 
when she became evceinte the fif- 
teenth time, she was attacked with 
beatings of the heart and great dysp- 
ncea, which increased in violence till 
miscarriage occurred, when they 
stopped. In the next two pregnan- 
cies, the palpitation of the heart and 
dyspnoea were more frequent: they 
ceased each time on abortion taking 
place, when the children were ex- 
pelled dead. The palpitations are 
accompanied by a very acute pain, 
like “cuts with a knife,” on the left 
side of the chest, sometimes on the 
right; the pain reaches as high as the 
left clavicle, and down to the lower 
ribs through the axillary region. No 
pain in neck, arm, nor abdomen. 
Walking against the wind, the smell 
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of cooking or of tobacco, induces | 


these attacks of pain. She has no 


gastric disturbance. 


Pressure at the | 


third rib, and at the insertion of the | 


sterno-mastoid on left side, causes 
pain. ‘There is a rough murmur ac- 
companying the first sound of the 
heart, with slight friction sounds at 
the base. 

Although not yet noticed in mid- 
wifery works, accoucheurs are aware 
of the bad influence of pregnancy on 
diseases of the heart. By the mere 
fact of pregnancy, the quantity of 
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blood in a woman is increased, caus- 
ing a physiological hypertrophy of the 
left ventricle. The mother’s heart 
and lungs, henceforth, act for two 
persons. If mitral insufficiency exist 
there will be engorgement of lungs 
and left auricle, causing catarrhal dis- 
eases and bronchitis with hemoptysis. 
This is followed by intermittent pulse 
and cardiac asthenia. 

Such are the effects of pregnancy 
on mitral insufficiency. 

Now, in the face of these facts, may 
we not ask whether heart disease does 
not affect pregnancy ; and whether in 
certain cases, no doubt rare, abortions 
and premature labors are not  in- 
duced ?— Le Progres Medical.—Ob- 
stet. Jour. of Great Britain and [reland. 


THE Local TREATMENT OF PUL- 
MONARY CAVITIES BY INJECTIONS 
THROUGH THE CHEST WALLS.—Prof. 
Wm. Pepper gives, in the JZedical 
Times for March 14, an account of 
some experiments in the treatment of 
pulmonary cavities by injections 
through the chest walls, the cavities 
first being emptied by the aspirator. 
He employed the smallest canula 
(No. 1) which accompanies Dieulo- 
fog’s aspirator. ‘The needle was in- 
troduced to a depth of from one-half 
an inch to two inches, over the region 
where the physical signs gave evi- 
dence of the existence of acavity. A 
few drops of thin, watery pus were 
withdrawn in one instance, and a little 
blood followed the puncture in one 
or two other cases. The only fluid 
which he had as yet tried as an injec- 
tion, was a dilute Lugol’s solution 
(min. iv. to f. drachm i.), of which from 
four to ten minims were injected. 

The principal point demonstrated 
by these trials, was the entire harm- 
lessness of the procedure. Further 
trial is necessary to demonstate its 
usefulness. 

Prof. Masler, of Greifswald, Ger- 
many, has also been experimenting in 
the same direction. Brief references 
to some of his cases, reported in 
the Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift, 
have appeared in the Medical Times 
and Gazette (London), Feb. 14, 1874- 
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REATMENT of Nervous and 
matic Affections by Static Electricity. 

By Dr. Arthius. Translated from the French 
by J. H. Etheridge, M.D., Professor of General 
Therapeutics, Rush Medical College, Chicago. 
It is difficult to review with perfect 
fairness, and to criticise with entire 
impartiality, the work of a friend. It 
is more difficult to expose completely 
the errors and absurdities of a work, 
without involving the appearance of 


The 


personal hostility to the author. 


truth of these remarks impresses us — 
now with great force as the above- | 
Ac- | 


mentioned book lies before us. 
tuated by feelings of the warmest 
friendship for the translator, we have 
read the book over and over again, 


in the hope of finding something | 
which we could honestly commend | 


in it. 


disappointed. ‘There is nothing ad- 


mirable of the work but its exceeding | 
When we consider that | 


small size. 
the translation was made by Dr. Ethe- 


ridge “from a desire to contribute | 
to the literature of a subject scarcely | 
known to young American physi- | 
cians,” we are filled with regret that | 


the limited means at his command 


were so inadequate to his purpose. | 


How sad it is that such a desire, when 
it became perfectly irresistible, was | 
not tempered with a proper regard | 
for his own reputation, and for the 
feelings of the American profession ! | 
Though we firmly believe his inten- 
tions are good, we deplore his inability 
to distinguish between a genuine con- 
tribution to knowledge and a shallow 


advertisement of an ignorant quack. | 
Our language is strong; but that it | 


Rheu- | 


But we have been grievously | 


is actually milder than the facts war- 
rant, a perusal of the book will show. 
From the “ Introduction” we extract 
the following passages: “ Of all the 
treatments of nervous diseases and 
rheumatic affections now in vogue, 
none is to be compared, for efficacy, 
to the electrical treatment, which we 
advocate.” * * * “ T)ynamic elec- 
tricity (the form usually employed) 
is often dangerous, rarely efficacious.” 
* * * “Static electricity, on the 
contrary, our electricity, cannot in a 
single case be dangerous; even when 
it is not curative, it is beneficial. This 
is pre-eminently a regulator of the 
functions, a dispenser of harmony, a 
distributor of equilibrium.” 

We would suggest to the author 
that if he can find time to attend the 
next meeting of the Illinois State 
Medical Society, he may hear of 
something to his advantage from Dr. 
D. The book abounds in 
such language as we have quoted; in- 
deed, it is the only compensation af- 
forded for dearth of ideas. 

The first chapter is devoted to a 
superficial, fragmentary, and imper- 
fect historical review of the subject. 
In the second chapter, an absurd 
attempt is made to expose the “ In- 
feriority of Dynamic Electricity: its 
Though the language in 


Prince. 


Dangers.” 
this is highly sensational and exag- 
gerated, the author unquestionably 
shows that “dynamic electricity ”’ 
may, when improperly used, do con- 
siderable damage. 

Some idea of the clearness of his 
knowledge may be acquired from the 
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following quotation: “ But it must be 
immediately said, these currents (of 
dynamic electricity) derive their ori- 
gin and power from chemical decom- 
position.” * * * “ Dynamic elec- 
tricity participates, necessarily, in the 
very elements which compose the 
generating pile.’”” We suppose this is 
all true, though we have not a very 
clear idea of the author’s meaning. 
We are afraid, however, that his per- 
ception is somewhat obscured by an 
erroneous idea of the capacity of the 
agent, and a morbid apprehension of 
its destructive tendency, when he 
says: “It is easy to understand all 
the disorders which can be produced 
(by dynamic electricity) in an organ- 
ism as delicate as ours, all the corros- 
ive currents, saturated with violent 
acids, which destroy everything from 
The book is 
full of just such twaddle. And this 
is the ground of our belief that the 
author is an ignoramus or a knave— 


flesh even to metals.” 


probably both. The third chapter is 
descriptive of apparatus and mode of 
proceeding. ‘The machine employed 
is distinguished from those in ordi- 
nary use by several striking peculiari- 
ties. The plate is 285 inches in 
diameter. 
either with oxide of gold or ducto- 
sulphide of tin—preference being 
given to the former. ‘The use of dis- 
similar metals in the construction of 
the apparatus is the 
ground that when they are used a 
portion of each finds entrance into 
the body with the electric current, 
and by inharmonious action either 
fails in producing the best attainable 
result, or actually produces most sin- 
gularly complicated and dangerous 
commotions. The conductor and 
excitator should always be of the 


The rubbers are coated 


decried, on 


| charming disquisition on 


| same material; and the material in the 
' excitator should vary with the dis- 


ease. In commencing treatment, an 
attempt is made to determine by ex- 
periment the material that best ac- 
cordswith the requirementsof the case. 
The insulator is a stool with glass feet, 
upon which the patient is required to 
sit. The “flindique bath”’ consists 
in charging the patient seated on the 
stool. Its efficacy is highly extolled. 
‘Treatment is invariably commenced 
with its use; and though it may accom- 
plish no good, it cannot by any pos- 
sibility do harm. Our author speaks 


_ of the pores of the skin “ sucking up” 


electricity, and delights us with a 
“ electrical 


* sham- 


frictions,” “ douches,” and 
pooings ’’— processes which are as 
much entitled to the names they re- 
ceive as an enema would be. We are 
further informed “that experience 
has demonstrated that the electric 
current ought always to be directed 
from the head or spinal cord to the 
extremities;’’ and we accordingly 


find that he always connects the con- 


| ductor with the head or spinal column 


of his patient. The author seems to 
ignore the history and physical signs 
of disease as a means of acquiring a 


| knowledge of its nature and seat. 


The machine obviates all trouble and 
uncertainty; it makes the diagnosis 
for him. There is no need of patient 
inquiry and careful reasoning, and 


_ there is no cause for anxiety. “ When- 


ever a man is suffering, the electric 


| . ° . . 
fluid ceases to pass uniformly in his 


organism.” * * * “The patient 
perceives the slightest prickling in 
the sound parts, and none at all in 
the diseased parts.” The seat of 
disease is thus readily determined. 


Never mind its nature: just use 





1874.) 


“Static Electricity—our Electricity.” 
The fourth and fifth chapters are 
devoted to the consideration of the 
“Transport of Medicines by Static 
Electricity.” 

It is claimed that a portion of the 
substances traversed by the electric- 
ity is conveyed, with the latter, into 
the body; and that the effects of all 
medicines may be procured by this 
mode of administration. ‘This is sug- 
yestive; it is good. It is a greater 
contribution to medicine than is “ Es- 
marck’s Method” to surgery. Who 
can conceive of all the benefits that 
may be derived from this mode of 
practice? Here we have a parturient 
woman bleeding to death, in conse- 
quence of inertia of the uterus. We 
get out the machine; apply the con- 
ductor, well coated with fluid extract 
of ergot, to the spinal column, and 
touch the hypogastrium with the ex- 
citator; when lo! the uterus contracts, 
the hemorrhage is stopped, and the 
baby is born! A patient has a most 
obstinate constipation. We svow he 
has constipation—not because he said 
so, nor because we have watched 
him, but because he experienced no 
prickling in the abdomen when placed 
on the insulator, and connected with 
the machine. We put that patient 
on an insulated bed or sofa, taking 
great care that the lower part of his 
body points toward a slop-bucket— 
or, at Jeast, away from us. We then 
apply the conductor, well smeared 
with castor oil, to the patient’s phar- 
ynx, and when all arrangements are 
completed, touch the excitator, cov- 
ered with a good drawing salve, to 
his anus—and_ his difficulty is re- 
moved with neatness and despatch. 
But, seriously, we do not doubt the 
possibility of introducing infinitessi- 
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' was introduced to our author. 
| diagnosis was epilepsy ; prognosis, fa- 
| vorable; treatment, static electricity ; 
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mal quantities of medicinal substances 
into the body in this way. ‘To make 
it the basis of a new departure in 
therapeutics, however, would be al- 
most as absurd as some of our au- 
thor’s diagnoses. ‘To these we now 
invite attention |The following his- 
tory is condensed, but differs from 
the original in no other respect] : 

A child, two years of age, was at- 
tacked with some disease of the brain, 
immediately after having fallen to the 
ground from the arms of its nurse. 
There was incomplete recovery from 
the disorder, a tendency to convul- 
sions remaining; and the severity of 
these convulsions, and the frequency 
of their occurrence, so increased, that, 
in time, the patient could secure only 
avery few hours of continuous repose. 
The ordinary remedies had been pre- 
scribed without success, and _ treat- 
ment was for a time abandoned. As 
the child advanced in age, the con- 
vulsions became somewhat less fre- 
quent; but its right arm became com- 
pletely paralyzed, and much atro- 
phied. Eight years after paralysis 
was established, and ten years after 
the injury was received, the patient 
His 


result, perfect recovery. 
In his remarks on locomotor-ataxia, 


_we find the following cheerful assur- 


ances: “The fatal designation, pro- 


| gressive, which M. Duchenne gave to 


it, does not belong to it to-day, since 
we are always able to arrest it in its 
invading stage. We have treated a 


| large number of ataxias, and we are 
| always successful in imposing a bar- 


rier to the disease.” 
In one case, the astounding diagno- 
sis of “ Rheumatism, General Debility 
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and Moral Prostration,’ 
But our author rose equal to the 
emergency, and in a jiffy relieved his 
patient of pain, and restored his orig- 
inal vigor and pristine purity. ‘Though 
we have already exceeded the ordi- 
nary limits of a book review, we have 
exposed only a few of the absurdities 
of this work. 

A reference to the original work 
shows that the author’s ideas have 
been very fairly and faithfully trans- 
lated. We notice, however, that his 
name, in French, is spelt, Arthuis. 
Arthius is, perhaps, Dr. Etheridge’s 
English version. 

During the reign of the late Emper- 
or, the laws regulating the practice of 
medicine in France were very strin- 
gently enforced. No person was al- 
lowed to assume the title of, nor to 
practice as, a physician, until he had 
spent the required seven years of 
study, and received his degree at some 
French school of medicine. Under 
the present regimen, however, these 
very just and wholesome restrictions 
have been, to a great extent, with- 
drawn. From all quarters, the pro- 
fession of France are sending up their 
protests against the swarm of unprin- 
cipled charlatans by whom their coun- 
try is being overrun. 

The simple title of Dr., which an 
author may prefix to his name, on a 
title page, is no longer, therefore, in 
France, more than it would be in our 
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was made. | translator has placed himself in the 


_unfortunate position of endorsing, 


| and placing before the American pro- 
 fession, the puff, quack advertise- 





ment, of some uneducated, unrecog- 
nized, foreign charlatan. 


| The Obstetrical Journal of Great Britain and 


Ireland, including Midwifery and Diseases 
of Children, with an American Supple- 
ment; Edited by Wm. F. Jenks, M.D. 
Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 


The number for March closes the 
first volume of this excellent journal. 
Each number throughout the volume 
has contained a well-selected and 
choice variety of practical essays, lec- 
tures, translations, etc., appertaining 
to the special departments to which 
itis devoted. ‘The American Supple- 


| ment is well conducted, and adds 
| much to the value of the issues. 


"annum, in advance. 
| scribers 


The subscription price is $5.00 per 
Any of our sub- 
who desire can obtain it 
through our office at $4.00. 


ANOTHER NEW JOURNAL, — We 
have received: the first number of the 


| Missouri Clinical Record, published at 
| St. Louis, monthly, at $3.00 per an- 


num. The number before us pre- 


| sents a fairly creditable appearance— 
' comtains sixteen quarto pages of read- 


own country, a guarantee of profes- | 


sional standing. 

In the absence, then, of any evi- 
dence whereby to judge of Dr. Ar- 
thuis’ professional character and at- 
tainments, otherwise than from the 
general style and character of the 
work before us, we are, as before in- 
timated, very much afraid that the 


ing matter, and includes in the con- 


tents a number of valuable original lec- 


tures. Communications, etc., should 
be addressed to the editor, W. A. 
Hardway, M.D., at Missouri Medical 
College, St. Louis, Missouri. 


NEW BOOKS. 
Krom W. B. Keen, Cooke & Co., Chicago. 


A Manual of Toxicology. By John J. Reese 
M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., 1874. 


| A Treatise on Therapeutics, comprising Ma- 


teria Medica and Toxicology. By H. C. 
Wood, Jr., M.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1874, 





